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of trying1 to find out what they are doing in the
moon, and interest yourself a little more in what is
going on in your own household, where everything
looks as though it were turning topsy-turvy. It is
not at all seemly, for many reasons, that a woman
should spend so much time in study, and know so
many things. To train the minds of her children
in good ways, to manage her own household; to
look after her servants and to regulate her ex-
penses economically, ought to be her study and her
philosophy. Our fathers showed common sense on
this point, when they said that a woman had reached
the limit of knowledge desirable if she were
capable of distinguishing a doublet from a pair of
breeches. Their women did not read much, but they
lived excellent lives; all their learned conversa-
tion was concerned with house-keeping, and their
library consisted of a thimble, thread and needles,,
with which to make their daughters' trousseaux.
The women of our day are far from following their
example: they want to scribble, and to become
authors. No science is too deep for them. It is
far worse in this house of mine than anywhere
else in the world: the loftiest secrets are under-
stood, and everything is known except what
ought to be known ; they know the motions of the
moon, the polar star, Venus, Saturn and Mars,
with which I have nothing to do; and this vain,
far-fetched knowledge does not include an acquaint-
ance with the methods of cooking my food, for
which I have to go a-hungering. My servants
aspire to science to please you, and their own work
is the very last thing of all they attend to; to
reason is the chief occupation of every one in my
household, and reasoning has banished reasonable-
ness ; one burns my roast whilst studying history ;
another dreams of verse-making when I ask for a
drink; in short, your example is closely followed
by them, and, although I have servants, I am not
served. One poor lass at least was left me, who